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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 603 

Discovery of New Materials of the Moseten Idiom 

Among the valuable collection of Spanish original manuscripts ac- 
quired by Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, the Librarian of Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, 111., during his trip around South America, in 
1913-1914, and which are now preserved in the said library, there is a 
large and as yet unpublished tract written by an Italian Franciscan 
missionary on ,the language of the Moseten Indians of northeastern 
Bolivia. This most important manuscript was discovered by the writer, 
who is at the present engaged in classifying the manuscripts. The 
author belonged to the Colegio de Propaganda Fide in Bolivia, and was 
cura-pdrroco of the Mission called Imaculada ConcepciSn de Covendo. 
The manuscript contains a Spanish-Moseten vocabulary, of about two 
thousand five hundred words, which is, of course, a most remarkable 
feature. A short grammatical dissertation follows; then phrases in both 
languages, a panegirico in Moseten solely, the curriculum vitae of the 
missionary and so forth. 

At the close, it bears the date of May 20, 1868. It is clearly written, 
and is, undoubtedly, the autograph. 

The Moseten language is one of the less known Indian languages of 
Bolivia. The first tract on this interesting idiom seems to have been 
published by the Franciscan missionary Father Andr6s Herrero, at 
Rome, 1833. Further contributions appeared in several scientific 
magazines at Buenos Aires. The editor of those tracts is the well-known 
South Americanist Dr. Samuel Lafone Quevedo, at the present time 
Director of the Museo de la Plata. He used, I believe, manuscripts of 
certain modern Franciscan missionaries, who are or were laboring among 
those Indians. As to the linguistic affiliation of the Moseten, as well as 
to that of the Tacana Indians, though the latter seem to be closely 
related to the former, we ought to confess: "Ignoramus." All those 
idioms of central, northern, and eastern Bolivia have not yet been 
studied systematically and methodically. Uhle, the great authority of 
Peruvian and Bolivian matters, once suggested relationship between the 
Maropa and the Puquina. Whether the latter are identical with the 
Uros, as asserted by Toribio Polo, is still an open question. The fact is 
that the Puquina spoken of by Uhle (and Barcena), is quite different from 
the one studied by the untrustworthy French author Raoul de la Gras- 
serie. 

The so-called "Guariza," a name which Brinton borrowed from 
Teza's Saggi Inediti di Lingue Americane, where we find inserted a 
Pater Noster, Ave Maria and the Credo, that idom is nothing but a Tacana 
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dialect. It is one of the many typographical blunders in the Saggi. 
"Guarayo," or "Guaraya" is a collective name, and is applied indis- 
criminately to Indians of the Pino linguistic family, as well as to the 
Tacana-Moseten and others. In early documents of the sixteenth 
century we read of the Guarayos-Caribes, who were living along the 
upper course of the river Madre de Dios. The Guarayos described by 
Erland Nordenskiold are, no doubt, Carib-aru4que. Thus such names, 
as for instance, "Guarayos," have to be used with much of care. They 
are misleading and suggestive of confusion, which is already great enough 
in our young discipline. 

The Moseten material will, I hope, be published within the next 
few months at the expense of Northwestern University. 

Rudolph Schuller 

Chicago, Illinois. 



